The Jerusalem Corners 


Con solidated S 





Jerusalem Corners School Is Example for Rural Communities 


School, a_ consoli 


part of 


The Jerusalem Corners 
dated the 
county, is described in an illustrated pamphlet 
recently published by the Department. The 
pamphlet shows concretely what a typical rural 
more 


school in western Eric 


community has done to provide ack 
quately for the needs of its children 
the features of the teacherage, 
providing comfortable home surroundings for 
the teachers; a site, ample 
lawn, for recreation and for school gardens; 
modern, com 


Among 
school are a 


large school for 


a school building, thoroughly 
pletely equipped and ample for future growth; 
a school automobile providing under competent 
supervision transportation for ail children liv- 
ing at a distance, and protecting them adequately 
from rain and cold; a trained staff of teachers, 
thoroughly devoted to their work, appreciating 
their responsibility both to the school and to 
the community. 

has been 


This provision ior the children 


made by a community that is not wealthy but 


which has a marked spirit of cooperation 


among all residents. 


The school building and teacherage were 
built during the school year 1921-22. Th 
school building is of concrete to the window 


base and above that is of hollow tile and stuce: 
The 


} 
Classrooms 


three recita 
floor. The 


room or gymnasium about 


building has 


the 


construction 


tion or on main 
basement has a play 
30 by 60 fect with side rooms which may b 


used for dressing rooms. There is also a 
manual training room and a room equipped for 
the purpose of serving the noonday hot lunch 
The building is heated by steam and equipped 
with the Univent The 
building is provided with electric light. Water 
is pumped from the well into an air pressure 
tank, thus providing running for the 
flush of toilets lavatory 


purposes. 


system of ventilation. 


water 


system and for 
Of this site 
An addi 


The site consists of 18.6 acres 


the school already owns 3.6 acres 
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tional 15 acres have been deeded to the district 
with the provision that the school must make 
use of this full site for school purposes within 
a period of 10 years or the property will revert 
to the The 


school officials are preparing definite plans for 


owners or their heirs 


original 


of the entire property particularly for 
field and for 


the us« 


play purposes, for a recreation 
agricultural work to be carried on in connec- 
tion with the school activities. The grounds 
are rapidly being developed, grading has been 
have been laid out. 

teacherage is 


It is furnished 


done and walks 

The attractive and 
located on the school grounds. 
and is provided with dishes, cooking utensils 
without charge to the 


homelike 


and equipment, all 
teachers. 

The school has The 
primary department consists of the first four 
grades and has twenty-five pupils. The inter- 
mediate department consists of the fifth, sixth 
and _ seventh with pupils 
The grammar or junior high school 


three departments. 


grades twenty-two 
registered. 
department consists of the eighth grade and 
first year high school with twenty-three pupils 
registered. The total registration in the school 
is seventy. 

The teaching staff, which is one of the most 
important features in any school organization, 
is much stronger than usually found in rural 
schools. 
pupils are transported daily to and 
The average distance each child 


Fifty 
from school. 
is carried each day to and from school is be- 
tween 3 and 4 miles. The total distance cov- 
ered by the school bus in making its morning 
trips in bringing the children to school is about 
The afternoon trip of the school 
The school bus travels, 


13 miles. 
bus is about 17 miles. 
therefore, about 30 miles daily in transporting 
children to and from school. 

The bus is operated by the janitor and is 
housed in the garage which was built upon the 
school grounds back of the teacherage. The 
entire arrangement is most satisfactory. The 
district owns The pupils are 
transported under the very best of conditions 
under the supervision of a thoroughly respon- 
sible representative of the school authorities. 


the automobile. 


On a basis of the school year of 180 days 
the cost of transportation was less than $5 a 
day or 10 cents a pupil each day. Considering 
4 miles the average distance each pupil was 


carried daily, this represented a cost per mile 
for each pupil of approxim: cely 2% cents. 

The automobile is used throughout the year 
for the transportation of children and the ver- 
dict of the community is that it is proving 
entirely satisfactory in every respect. 

It is felt that there has been a marked change 
in the attitude of the community regarding its 
educational opportunities since the enlargement 
of the school unit and the completion of the 
new building. Several persons in the com- 
munity who were not enthusiastic with regard 
to the program in the beginning have said 
recently that “the new school is the best thing 
that ever happened.” 

a eee 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

State Teachers Association, district meetings, 
Buffalo, November 13-14; Rochester, Novem- 
ber 14-15; Utica, October 23-24; Troy, 
October 30-31; Binghamton, November 6-7; 
New York, October 31—-November 1 

Council of Elementary School Principals and 
Teachers, district meetings at same times and 
places as meetings of State Teachers Associ- 
ation 

Science Teachers Association, district meetings 
at same times and places as meetings of State 
Teachers Association 

Association of Colleges and 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Washington, D. C., November 28-29 

Associated School Boards and Trustees, Syra- 


Preparatory 


cuse, December 5-6 
National Society for Vocational 
Indianapolis, December 11-13 
Superintendence, 


Education, 

Department of Cincinnati, 
February 21-27 

National 
February 25-26 

Teachers conferences, third district of Allegany 
county, Bolivar, November 10-11; fourth dis- 
trict of Broome county, Chenango Forks, 
November 6; all of Sullivan county, Liberty, 
October 27-29; third district of Cattaraugus 
county, Salamanca, October 30-31; all dis- 
tricts of Erie county, Buffalo, November 12; 
all districts cf Albany county, Albany, Oc- 
tober 17; first district of Allegany county, 
Rushford, November 10-11; second district 
of Allegany county, Cuba, November 10; 
fourth district of Saratoga county, Corinth, 
October 20-21; third district of Suffolk 
county, Amityville, October 24 


Council of Education, Cincinnati, 
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Suggestions Made for Improving 
Rural School Health Program 


Suggestions for making the health program 
in rural schools more efficient have been pre- 
pared by Dr Florence A. Sherman, Assistant 


in the Medical Inspection Bureau of the De- 


partment. These suggestions are planned to be 
helpful to the various school officers in rural 
districts and will be presented from time to 
time in the Bulletin. 

The suggestions as to how the trustee may 


aid the program follow: 
1 By 


sanitary conditions and health equipment of his 


interesting himself personally in the 


schools, such as the following: 

a Heating with a properly jacketed stove 
b Having a thermometer for every school- 
room 


c¢ Securing good ventilation by window 


boards or screens (sixty-cight degrees desired 
temperature ) 
, 


it from the left or rear, 


floor 


d Securing good lig 
window space allowed being one-fifth of 
space 

e Having school building kept clean and well 
aired 

f Having 
ful, comfortable, 

g Supplying books which are clean, sanitary 


seats and desks which are health- 


separate and adjustable 


and attractive, and so aiding in stimulating the 


interest of the pupil 


h Securing drinking water from a_ pure 
source 

i Providing a sanitary water container 

} Providing individual drinking cups (state 
law) 

k Providing water for washing the hands, 


individual towels (paper), soap (liquid or 
shaved ) 

1 Providing sanitary toilets and having them 
kept clean 

m Keeping the building in good repair 

n Providing adequate playgrounds 

2 By appointing the medical inspector early 
in the school year, thus making possible earlier 
correction of defects found 

3 By rendering reports promptly and as com- 
pletely as possible to the district superintendent 
at the time specified by the State Medical In- 
spection Bureau 

4 By visiting the 
showing an interest in the health of the pupils 


schools occasionally and 


and teach 
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New Publications Prepared by 
Visual Instruction Division 
New the Visual 
Instruction Division and issued by the Depart- 


publications prepared by 
ment include a list of 943 slides now available 
on The Atlantic Slope of the United States; 
Study 52, Petra, the Rock City, “ High Places’ 
and Mount Hor; and Circular 2, A Five-Year 
Test of the Use of the Visual Method in 
Teaching the Geography of South America. 
Study 52 calls attention to a very remark- 
able little 
temples, tombs, 
carved in the many-colored sandstone rocks on 


too known ancient city with 


and 
pillars, altars and stairways 
the border of the plateau east of the Jordan 
The place was once at the crossing 
of important caravan routes in the East. It 
was held for a time by the Romans who left 
this 


shut 


depression. 


evidences of their civilization in remote 
quarter. For Petra off 


from view by the Arabs and only very recently 


centuries was 
has it become safe for others to visit the place. 
The fifty-two slides are ideal for a general 
presentation in school and for a popular lecture 
in the community. 

Those who 
visual instruction in the State will be interested 


have followed the growth of 


in Circular 2. <A special collection of slides 
on South America has been in use in schools 
1919 to 
expression as a means of classroom instruction 
standardizing teaching by the visual 
method. The 1339 
classes and 57,336 pupils have done the inten 
sive work called for by Bulletin 684, a manual 
Topical reading 


since determine the value of picture 


and of 


slides have been used in 


f teachers. 


for the guidance « 
is an essential part of the plan of instruction 
and the schools using the slides have provided 
17,609 books this The pamphlet 
numerous quotations 


for purpose. 


contains from teachers 
state the benefits that 


slides by both teachers and 


who have been derived 
from the use of the 


pupils. 


Jamestown has just substituted one full-time 


inspector for two part-time 


board of 
school medical inspec- 


medical 
The 


system of 


schx 01 


physicians. education will re- 
organize its 
tion and health service and correlate all of its 
It is expected that a 
clinic for throat will 


become an important part of the new program. 


school health activities. 


eyes, ears, nose and 
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Scholarship and Athletic 
Insignia Awarded in Binghamton 
School insignia for excellence in scholarship 

as well as in athletic and other extracurricular 

activities are awarded at the Binghamton Cen- 
tral High School. 

When a pupil has earned three insignia in 
any athletic activity or four insignia in any 
combination of athletic activities he is awarded 
a white sweater with the letter “ B” woven into 
the front. When a pupil has earned three in- 
signia in any scholastic activity or four insignia 
in any combination of scholastic activities he 
is awarded a gold B.C.H.S. monogram key. 

The regulations provide that no pupil may be 
awarded more than one sweater or one key 
and in no case are these awards to be given for 
less than 2 years’ service. The eligibility for 
awards is determined and awards are made by 
a committee composed of the coach, principal, 
deans and directing extracurricular 
activities and one pupil from each activity. 

Insignia are awarded in the following activi- 
ties: football, basketball, baseball, track, swim- 
ming, skating, tennis, debating, dramatics, 
“ Panorama,” the school publication, orchestra, 
band, cheer leading, scholarship, public speak- 
ing, art, essay and poetry. 

The insignia for scholarship is a four-inch 
blue felt disc bearing a white lamp of learning. 
The requirements for this are 18 credit hours 
for 1 year at a class average of 92.5 per cent 
or an average of 92.5 per cent in all subjects 
taken during a high school course. No award 
is made if the pupil fails in the final examina- 
tion. Awards are made at the beginning of 
the fall term except in the case of seniors to 
whom awards are made at any time after the 
end of the first quarter of the last term. 


teachers 


——_Oo-——_- 


Buffalo Pupil Wins 
Colorado Scholarship 


Commissioner Frank P. Graves has appointed 
Gerald G. Goergen of 537 Best street, Buffalo, 
to the New York State scholarship in the 
Colorado School of Mines. This school offers 
annually to a pupil from New York State a 
free scholarship for 4 years, the annual value 
of which is about $250. Information may be 
obtained from Dr James Sullivan, Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Education. 


Teachers Retirement Board 
Makes Annual Report 


The annual report of the State Teachers 
Retirement System for the year ending July 31, 
1924 shows an active membership of 27,439 and 
1647 annuitants. The average age for those 
retired during the year was 64 years for service 
and 50 years for disability. The receipts 
during the year amounted to a little more than 
$4,000,000. Chief among the expenditures were 
the following items: retiring allowances, $831,- 
760.48; refunds to members, $110,189.61; in- 
vestments, $3,113,667.05. The total investments 
at the end of the year were $5,875,989.04. 

In the report the board expresses 
among other things, as follows: 

The board repeats and emphasizes the warn- 
ing in last year’s report of the danger of legis- 
lation intended either to increase the benefits 
under the law, or to change fundamental pro- 
visions of the system to meet individual or 
special cases which may be, or may seem to be, 
inequitable. 

The secretary and board members have made 
every effort during the year to increase the 
knowledge of the law and the working of the 
system among the teachers of the State. The 
secretary has been present at many conferences 
in districts and cities and at all the major 
association meetings. 

Visits of teachers to the office of the board 
are always welcome. A mutual understanding 
of the problem is beneficial to all, and personal 
talks are the surest way to clear up miscon- 
ceptions, or actual false statements, of the atti- 
tude of the board. 


Buffalo Clothing Classes 
Perform Community Service 


Children’s garment-making is taught in a 
very practical way at Hutchinson High School, 
Buffalo. Clothing sew for charity 
organizations and children’s homes. Materials 
are furnished by the institutions for which they 
work. In the second year remodeling is taught. 
Old garments are cleaned and ripped up, good 
parts are salvaged, a little skilful piecing or 
mending is done, combinations are made and a 
“new” garment evolves. Acquiring skill and 
learning methods valuable to themselves, pupils 
of this sewing class are also performing a val- 
uable service for the community. 

paneer a 


itself, 


classes 


The corner stone of the new high school at 
Palmyra was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
on September 19th. 
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Port Jervis High School 


Doctor Finegan Speaks at Port Jervis Dedication 


Dr Thomas E. Finegan, former New York 
State Deputy Commissioner of Education, and 
now director of the educational division of the 
National Transportation Institute, spoke at the 
dedication of the new high school in Port 
Jervis on September 19th. It was pointed out 
at the dedication exercises that Doctor Finegan 
while with the Department did much to show 
to Port Jervis the need for more adequate 
school facilities, and thanks were expressed to 
him and to others in the Department who made 


it possible for Port Jervis to build an elemen- 
tary school, to purchase the high school site 
and additional land for recreational purposes, 
and finally to build the $400,000 high school. 
Former Commissioner John H. Finley was also 
scheduled to make an address at the dedication 
but was prevented by illness. 

The new building is a three-story structure, 
equipped with a gymnasium, library, cafeteria 
and auditorium, suitable offices and adequate 
classrooms. 





Newark Board Issues 
Parents’ and Pupils’ Guide 
A Parents’ and Pupils’ Guide to the Newark 
Public Schools is an interesting booklet of 24 
pages issued by the Newark board of educa- 
tion to inform pupils of courses, school 
regulations, scholarships, prizes, diplomas, ex- 


aminations, textbooks etc. As its name implies, 


not only is it useful for pupils but it serves as 
an effective means of acquainting parents and 
others with the work of the Newark schools. 
F. Neff Stroup is superintendent of schools at 
Newark. 


Business Men Prefer 
High School Graduates 


Seventy per cent of the business men inter- 
viewed by the committee on character education 
organized by New York City high school teach- 
ers, report that applicants for positions from 
the New York City high schools are above the 
The 


committee reported, however, that the business 


average applicants from other sources. 


men agreed that high school boys and girls 


need character development. 
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Walton School District 
Starts School Forest 


School District 1 of the Walton, 
Delaware county, has voted an appropriation 
of $300 to purchase land and start a school 


town of 


forest. 

The use of cheap land for growing forests 
that will at maturity pay the cost of main- 
taining schools in the rural districts and thereby 
reduce the taxes in those districts is becoming 
popular in many parts of the State. 

Five years ago New York State did not con- 
tain a single school forest; today there are 
more than a score ranging in size from a few 
acres to nearly 100 acres and larger ones are 
town boards whose 
forests are 


consideration by 
are convinced that 
Under Superintendent 


under 
members such 
a profitable investment. 
Glen A. Sealey who has studied the subject 
and is a firm believer in the profits in planted 
forests, the town of Watson, Lewis county, is 
planting a school forest of 90 acres, the school 
children planting 10,000 trees each year on 
Arbor Day. 

White pine plantations have been found to 
yield 40,000 board feet of lumber an acre when 
40 years old, or an average of 1000 board feet 
of lumber an acre each year. A forest of from 
60 to 80 acres in area would produce an annual 
yield of from 60,000 to 80,000 board feet of 
lumber, having a stumpage value of about $15 
a thousand board feet or a total value of from 
$900 to $1200. In a large majority of the rural 
school districts there is more than twice this 
which could be used for 
Such a forest can be estab- 


area of idle land 
forestry purposes. 
lished by planting a few acres of land to young 
forest trees each year until the entire tract is 
forested. All the work of planting in a propo- 
sition of this size could be done by the school 
children in connection with their Arbor Day 
exercises, or a planting team of two men could 
supplement the work of the school children and 
plant 6 acres in a week, if quicker results were 
desired. 

The State Conservation Commission is urging 
upon local school boards throughout the rural 
sections of the State the great need of putting 
into effect a program similar to that outlined 
above. A small tract of woodland operated in 
connection with a school would offer many 
advantages along educational lines other than 
teaching the principles of forestry. 


THE 
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Chemical Society Continues 
Prize Essay Contest 


The essay contest conducted by the American 
Chemical Society last year with funds provided 
by Mr and Mrs Francis P. New 
York will be conducted during the school year 
1924-235. will be 
awarded in each state to the high school pupils 
who write the best essays on each of the desig- 


Garvin of 


Six prizes of $20 in gold 


nated subjects. Certificates of honorable men- 
tion will be awarded to the pupils who writ 
the second best essays on each subject. 

Winners in state contests will be entered in 
a national competition in which prizes will be 
six four-year scholarships with tuition fees 
and $500 annually to Yale University or to 
Vassar College. In addition to these national 
prizes there will be other scholarships granted 
in connection with the contest by universities 
and colleges all over the country. 

The scope of the contest has been widened 
and a separate competition for undergraduate 
and colleges in the 


students of universities 


United States has been added. 


The subjects are: “The Relation of Chem- 
istry to Health and Disease,” “The Relation 
of Chemistry to the Enrichment of Life,” 


“The Relation of Chemistry to Agriculture or 
Forestry,” “The Relation of Chemistry to 
National Defense,” “ The Relation of Chemis- 
try to the Home,” and “The Relation of 
Chemistry to the Development of an Industry 
or a Resource of the United States.” 
New York State 
contest conducted last year are: 


Prize winners in for the 
Vincent, 
Montour 
Plains ; 


Howard Leavenworth 
New York City; Elbert C. Taft, 
Falls; Ruth N. Hamburger, White 
Robert Webb Lewis, Grand Gorge; Francis C. 
Valley, Sherrill; Mark A. Kreag, Rochester. 


First prize: 


Second prize: Ernest J. Fetterly, Rochester ; 

Lamar Lane, Trumansburg; Nancy Margaret 
Kenyon, Ausable Forks; Myra Ast, New York 
City; Marian E. Traver, New Berlin; Eliza- 
beth A. Gardner, Canandaigua. 
Winners in the national essay contest have 
been announced as follows: Donald L. Vivian, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; James Cole Reid, Dallas, Tex. ; 
Oliver Chandler Pittman, Commerce, Ga ; 
Elton R. Allison, Centralia, Wash.; Benjamin 
Nassau, Hartford, Conn.; and Eugene Russell 
Brownscombe, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
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Dynamic Symmetry and Art Education Demonstrated 


| POLLS 


TEAYS, 
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Poster made in State College art class 


The accompanying illustration is from the 
design work of pupils in one of the art courses 
given at the New York State College for 
Teachers by Eunice A. Perine. It shows the 
use of interrelated spaces to obtain the best 
advertising emphasis both of the pictorial and 
of the lettered message in order that the story 
may be read at a glance and quickly grasped. 
The posters were made in connection with a 
study of the theory of dynamic symmetry for 
which, according to Professor Denman Ross of 
Harvard University, the late Jay Hambidge 
“ sacrificed everything in the effort to find out 
the meaning of design and to give an explana- 
tion of it.” By observing that the laws of 
- order in Nature are mathematical laws, Mr 


Hambidge decided that design must mean an 
application and use of mathematics. 


In this 





way he reached, as an artist, the conclusion 


which Poincaré reached, as a mathematician: 


that the harmony expressed by mathematical 
laws is the source of all beauty, whether in 
Nature or in art. Of him it has been said: 

It was through the study of geometry in con 
nection with Greek art that Hambidge found 
the proof of his hypothesis and worked out 
his theory of dynamic symmetry, a term that 
was first used by the Greeks. The great service 
which Hambidge has rendered is in showing us 
how, in art, we may follow Nature and bring 
consistency, symmetry, harmony, order and 
beauty into our work: but we shall not do that 
unless we have these ideas and ideals, these 
ends and aims, in our hearts and in our minds. 

Jay Hambidge has written and published 
three books, on this subject: Dynamic Sym- 
Greek Vase (Yale Press), 
Dynamic Symmetry and the Parthenon (Yale 


metry and the 
Press) and Dynamic Symmetry in Composition 
(P. O. Box 151, Cambridge, Mass.) in which 
his theory is fully explained and well illus- 
trated. 

The 


the root 3 rectangle. A 


posters shown were worked out upon 


series of magazine 
articles written by Mr Hambidge and published 
Art set forth the 


dynamic symmetry in a manner both simple and 


in Everyday theory of 


direct. The articles are worth the thoughtful 


attention of all art teachers. 





Three Appointments Made 
in Education Department 


Three appointments in the Department of 
interest throughout the State have recently been 
announced. 

Dr Willard T. 


Assisant Medical Inspector for Rural Schools. 


Rivenburg has been named 
He brings to the Department a long and suc- 
cessful experience in health problems in rural 
communities. 
Dr Emily A. 
and Ear Epecialist in the Medical Inspection 
Bureau. 
ber Ist. 


Pratt has been appointed Eye 


She will begin her duties on Novem- 
Doctor Pratt is 
nose and throat conditions of 


trained in eye, ear, 
children. 

George D. Coons has been appointed to the 
Architectural Examiner and 
Draughtsman in the School Buildings 
Grounds Division. Mr Coons has 
28 years in the State Department of Architec- 
ture, 21 chief 


draughtsman. 


position of 
and 


served for 


years of which were as 
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OCTOBER 15, 1924 


Herbert Lawrence Bridgman 

The last clear call came to Regent Bridgman 
on the evening of September 24th while sitting 
on the deck of New York’s Nautical School- 
ship Newport, homeward bound over a serene 
and untroubled sea. Had he been granted his 
choice, this surely would have been the way of 
his departure. With four behind 
him, he may well have surmised that he might 


score years 


meet his Pilot at the bar when he set out to sea. 

The activities of Mr Bridgman’s long life 
breathed into those about him not only a con- 
tagious regard for the rugged virtues of his 
Puritan inheritance, but an inspiration to high 
purpose. So unusual were the varied concerns 
of his life that they have already attracted the 
notice of many writers ‘who would do honor to 
his career. He died at sea at a spot we can 
never know except as the crossing of a certain 
latitude and longitude, but he lived to help 
make possible the discovery of a place of no 
latitude and longitude, the North Pole. He 
had sailed the Arctic; he climbed the unscaled 
traversed the 


and enchanted mountain; he 


desert; he received the confidence of princes 
and governors; and these things have been else- 
where set down. It is another side of his 
career with which this tribute, al! too short to 
do him justice, is especially concerned; the 
more direct influence of his life upon the edu- 
Perhaps none of his 


divorced from this ob- 


cation of men. 


activities can justly be 


young 
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jective but some of them stand up high and 
clear as the mountains he loved. 

Mr Bridgman was born at Amherst, Mass.; 
he was graduated from Amherst College in the 
class of 1866; from that date he attended every 
commencement of the college so far as it was 
in his power to do so; he was long the presi- 
dent of its alumni association and always a 
participant and counsellor in its activities. In 
college days he joined the Psi Upsilon frater- 
nity ; he was continuously interested in his local 
chapter, for 47 years, even to the end, a mem 
ber of the national council of all the chapters, 
was his 

still a 


and for 41 years its president. He 
class Whik 
student he became imbued with the purpose to 


secretary for 60 years. 
become a newspaper man; he did become the 
forerunner of the notable Amherst squad of 
journalists that followed close upon his foot- 
steps — his brother Raymond, Talcott Williams, 
William C. Brownell and the Clarke brothers. 
In his home days in the Connecticut Valley, 
the Springfield Republican was the household 
god at every hearthstone and Samuel Bowles 
the Second was its prophet. With graduation 
from college, he hitched his wagon to this star 
and thus began the journalistic career that was 
the principal business of his life. 

These episodes of his youth are cited to indi- 
cate the character of the man. He looked care- 
fully, made his choice and having put his hand 
to the plow never turned back. Discerning 
the good he clung with pertinacity to the things 
of his choice. Apart from his distinguished 
achievements which made up the avocations of 
his life, let it suffice here to say that it was 
such qualities as we have outlined, ripened by 
long experience with educational men and 
measures, fertilized and strengthened by per- 
fect honesty, sincerity and gentility of heart, 
that he brought to his service as Regent of this 
University. Mr Bridgman succeeded in this 
office in 1917 the high-minded and great-hearted 


William Berri, proprietor of the Brooklyn 
Standard Union, the management of which 
came to Mr Bridgman in proper sequence. 
Modestly and gradually acquainting himself 


with the Board and the almost imperial func- 
tions exercised by the Regents in educational 
administration, he completely won the con- 
fidence of his colleagues for his breadth of 
vision, his high ideals, clear common sense in 
matters of policy, controversy or debate. His 
sturdy physique seemed the embodiment of his 
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mind; something upright and dependable. His 
rugged face with its lurking whimsical smile 
bespoke a blessed endowment of that sense of 
humor which helps to surmount many a diffi- 
cult situation. Of the special functions that he 
served on the Board, its work in the State 
Museum, in library extension, in visual educa- 
tion, he was not only the persistent supporter 
but the insistent promoter, and his editorial 
and news columns were very essential channels 
in keeping the public in touch with university 
activities. As if to maintain a closer contact 
with practical educational work, he was for 30 
years a lecturer for the board of education of 
Greater New York. 

An indomitable persistence in the work he 
knew to be good and in which he was convinced 
he could help, expressed the predominant qual- 
ity of his spirit. The same tenacity displayed 
itself in his journalistic profession in which 
he rose through varied experiences to positions 
of responsibility and distinction. Scientific and 
geographical societies honored themselves by 
formal recognition of his service in exploring 
the remote corners of land and sea. His cap- 
tain, Peary, baptized with his name Cape 
Bridgman, a point of land which stands as his 
memorial at the farthest north of the American 
continent. It will endure, but not longer than 
the widening circles of his own influence. 

Whether as commander on the bridge of his 
own ship or as able seaman on his own deck, 
his clearance and his discharge were ever in 
order for inspection. And so with all his work. 

It was in his capacity as Regent that, in July 
last, he shipped aboard the Newport, the State’s 
Nautical School under the control of the Uni- 
versity, for its annual cruise, this time about 
the waters of the north Atlantic and into the 
ports of western Europe. This “ancient 
mariner,” as he was pleased to call himself, 
was not to be an idle supercargo. He lectured 
to the cadets and sent back to his newspaper 
fascinating stories afloat and ashore. He had 
made his cruise, had accomplished his purpose ; 
then quietly and without distress he slipped his 
cable for an undiscovered country. 

Joun M. CLARKE 


ee 


Frank S. Tisdale, superintendent of schools 
at Watertown, has been elected president of 
the Jefferson County Teachers Association for 
the eleventh successive time. 
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Regent Bridgman’s Will 
Leaves Estate to University 

The University of the State of New York 
is the ultimate heir of the late Regent Herbert 
L. Bridgman, according to the will filed in 
Surrogate’s Court in Brooklyn. Regent Bridg 
man died at sea on the schoolship Newport o1 
Sepember 24th. 

The entire estate is left to his widow, Helen 
Bridgman. Upon her death sums from the 
residuary estate are to be left in trust to two 
grandchildren. The exact amounts of these 
bequests are to be determined by the executors 
Upon the death of the grandchildren the entiré 
estate is to revert to The University of the 
State of New York. The exact amount of the 
estate has not been determined. 

Officials of the University are deeply grate- 
ful for this bequest. 


Regent Bridgman Showed 
Keen Interest in Library 


An illustration of Regent Bridgman’s keen 
interest in all the activities of the University 
has been reported by Dr James I. Wryer, 
Director of the State Library. From the time 
of his election as a Regent, Doctor Bridgman 
never failed when in Albany attending a meet- 
ing of the Board, to visit the State Library 
and to bring with him books and pamphlets 
which he had selected with care for the 
Library. 

— 


Superintendent of Schoolship 
Will Publish Sea Book 


Captain Felix Riesenberg, superintendent of 
the State Schoolship Newport, will shortly 
publish a revised and enlarged edition of his 
“Under Sail,” describing the ten months’ voy- 
age around the Horn of the A. J. Fuller, one 
of the last of American square rigged deep 
seagoing ships. The author was an able-bodied 
seaman before the mast at $18 a month, and 
his narrative of his experiences is a vivid 
chapter of American sea life and seamanship, 
which has passed into history. 

— cee 

At a special school meeting in Castorland an 
appropriation of $18,000 for the erection of a 
new school was voted. 
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Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Celebrates Centennial 


Leading educators from prominent institu- 
tions in the United States and other countries, 
and men high in the engineering world through- 
out the world paid tribute to the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; its founder, Stephen 
Van first head, Amos Eaton; 


and its present director, Dr Palmer C. Ricketts, 


Rensselaer; its 


at the one hundredth anniversary of the 


founding of the institution at Troy on October 
3d and 4th. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute was the first 
existence established in any 


school now in 


English-speaking country for the purpose of 
teaching science a1 engineering. During its 
service, as the memorial tablet un- 


* students 


century of 
veiled at the celebration explains, 
have come to it from all parts of the world 


and have left it to become leaders in the scien- 
tific thought and physical development of many 
countries. Its graduates have become renowned 
not only as designers and constructors of many 
works, but also 


of the engineering 


as organizers and executives of great indus- 


greatest 


trial enterprises and as investigators and teach- 
ers in many of the branches of pure science.” 
At the exercises on October 3d 
were given by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States, who brought 
a message from President Calvin Coolidge; 
Dr Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who represented the State; Mayor Harry 
E. Clinton, of Troy; Dr Palmer C. Ricketts, 
president of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; 
Sir Charles L. Morgan, president of the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers of Great Britain; Dr 
Henri Abraham, past president of the Society 
of Electrical Engineers of France; Dr Luigi 
Luiggi, president of the Society of Civil En- 
Italy; and Dr Arthur Surveyer, 
president of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada. Upon the latter four the institution 
conferred the honorary degrees of doctor of 


addresses 


gineers of 


engineering. 

Doctor Luiggi decorated President Ricketts 
in behalf of the King of Italy with the cross 
of Knight Commander of the Crown of Italy. 

The unveiling of two memorial tablets took 
place on the afternoon of October 3d. One 
tablet was dedicated by the trustees of the insti- 
tute to the founder and in commemoration of 
the centennial, and the other was in honor of 
Samuel Wells Williams, a graduate of Rens- 


selaer Polytechnic Institute in 1832, who be- 
came first professor of Chinese and oriental 
literature at Yale University. At the first un- 
veiling there were addresses by Seymour Van 
Santvoord of Troy and Mrs Elizabeth Van 
Rensselaer, a lineal descendant of the founder. 
Dr Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Chinese minister to 
the United States, spoke at the other unveiling 

At a banquet that evening addresses were 
delivered by Dr Livingston Farrand, president 
of Cornell University; Dr Joseph Henry Odell, 
director of the Service Citizens of Delaware; 
and Dr Huger W. Jervey, dean of the law 
school of Columbia University. 

On the following day addresses were deliv- 
ered by Dr James R. Angell, president of Yale 
University; Dr Edward A. Birge, president of 
the University of Wisconsin; Dr Samuel W. 
Stratton, president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Dr Albert A. Michelson, 
president of the National Academy of Sciences ; 
Dr Carl E. Gunsky, president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers; Frederick R. Low, 
president of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers; William Kelly, president of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers; Farley Osgood, president 
of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers; and Dr Ray Palmer Baker, professor 
of English in Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Honorary degrees of doctor of philosophy 
were conferred upon President Farrand, Presi- 
dent Stratton, President Angell and President 
Birge; the honorary degree of doctor of science 
was conferred upon Doctor Michelson, and 
honorary degrees of doctor of engineering upon 
the other five speakers at the exercises that day. 

A pageant depicting the founding and growth 
of the school was presented on the two even- 
ings of the celebration. 

In his address at the centennial, Commis- 
sioner Graves declared that remarkable as the 
service of the institution has been in the past, 
its usefulness and influence promise to grow 
greater. 

“The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute has 
grown stronger and brighter in repute as time 
has sped,” he said, “and each year of her cen- 
tury of existence has seen her further ex- 
panded and enriched in a constant geometrical 
progression. From her doors have streamed 
forth a continuous and ever increasing army 
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of youthful knights and crusaders sworn to 
subdue the forces of material nature and to 


compel them to serve the cause of humanity 
and civilization throughout the world.” 

“ There are few movements in American edu- 
cation in which Rensselaer has not been in the 
vanguard,” said Doctor Graves. He pointed 
out that in its early objectives it may be con- 
sidered the first school of agriculture as well 
as the first school of engineering; that it early 
recognized the need for collegiate training in 
domestic science, though lack of funds pre- 
vented the establishment of such courses; that 
it may regarded a pioneer graduate 
school; that it was one of the earliest expon- 


be as 


ents of university extension in its desire to 
establish evening classes and branch schools; 
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that it devoted itself to the cause of practic 
teaching and teacher training a dozen yea 


before the first normal school was conten 
plated by Horace Mann. 

Since the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
has thus intertwined itself, he said, with the 
development and welfare of New York and 
with the State’s system of education, it was 
appropriate that its founder should during the 
last 20 years of his life have served as a mem 
ber of the Board of Regents and have becom 
its Chancellor. What the Rensselaer Polytech 
nic Institute has performed for the State and 
Nation, he concluded, the presence of distin 
guished ambassadors of applied sciences from 
foreign shores shows that it is beginning to 


perform for the world at larg: 


Program for American Education Week 


American Education Week from November 
17th to 23d again offers an opportunity 
every community to evaluate its educational 


To school authorities it 


for 


resources and needs. 
is a time when special emphasis may properly 
be placed upon the responsibilities of citizens 
now and in the future to build and perpetuate 


an educational system that will insure for all 
times the best in the life and ideals of the 
American Government. 

It is a time when those in charge of the 


administration of the schools may discuss with 
citizens the many problems in_ educational 
work which command the deep interest of all 
thoughtful Americans but which too often are 
little understood. Without interfering with the 
regular work of the schools—for the best 
demonstration of what the schools are doing, 
how they are doing it and how they might do 
it better is to show the routine work of the 
classes — the may give to 
parents and other citizens a new understanding 
and a new vision of the part education plays 
in preserving all we hold most dear. 


school authorities 


used with 
deemed 


Devices to create interest are 
success. Some of those which were 
most helpful to New York State communities 
were summarized in the November 1, 1923 issue 
of the Bulletin to the Schools. A copy of this 
issue will be sent upon request. Other sugges- 
tions may be obtained from the United States 
Bureau of Education. Civic agencies will be 
glad to cooperate but it must be remembered 


the 
superintendents, 


that the success of program depends upon 


the leadership of boards of 
education, principals and teachers 

A program presenting points to emphasize 
has been prepared by the American Legion, th« 


National Education Association and the United 


States Bureau of Edmcation The general 
slogans for the week are 

Children today, citizens tomorrow 

A man of knowledge increaseth might 


} 


kes a sick mind 


A sick body ma 
The program follows: 


Monday, November 17, 1924 
Constitution Day 
The Constitution is the bulwark of democracy 
and happiness 
1 Life, liberty, justice, security, and opportunity 
2 How our Constitution guarantees these rights 
3 Revolutionists, communists, and extreme paci 
fists are a menace to these guarantees 
4 One Constitution, Union, flag, one 
history 
Slogans — Ballots not bullets 
Master the English language 
Visit the schools today 
Tuesday, November 18, 1924 
Patriotism Day 
The United States flag is the living symbol of 
the ideals and institutions of our Republic 
1 The red flag means death, destruction, pov 
erty, starvation, disease, anarchy and dic 


one one 


tatorship 
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2 Help the immigrants and aliens to become 
American citizens 

3 Take an 
affairs 

4 Stamp out revolutionary radicalism 


active interest in governmental 


5 To vote is the primary duty of the patriot 
Slogans — -Imerica_ firsi 
The red flag means danger 


Visit the schools today 


Wednesday, November 19, 1924 
School and Teacher Day 
The teacher is the guiding influence of future 
America 
1 The necessity of schools 
2 The teacher as a Nation builder 
3 The school influence on the coming genera- 
tion 
4 The school as a productive institution 
5 School needs in the community 
6 Music influence upon the Nation 
Slogans — Better trained and better paid teach- 
ers, more adequate buildings 
Schools are the Nation’s greatest 
asset 
Visit the schools today 


Thursday, November 20, 1924 
Illiteracy Day 
Informed intelligence is the foundation of rep- 
resentative government 
1 Illiteracy is a menace to our Nation 
2 An American’s duty toward the uneducated 
3 Provide school opportunity for every illiterate 
4 Illiteracy creates misunderstanding 
5 An illiterate who obtains only second-hand 
information is a tool of the radical 
No illiteracy by 1930 
Education is a Godly nation’s great- 


Slogans - 


est need 

The dictionary is the beacon light to 
understanding 

Visit the schools today 


Friday, November 21, 1924 
Physical Education Day 
Playgrounds and athletic fields mean a strong 
healthy nation 
A playground for every child 
Physical education and health habits for all 
Adequate parks for city, State and Nation 


won — 


Safety education saves life 


un 


Encourage sane athletics for all 
Physical education is a character builder 
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Slogans — A sick body makes a sick mind 
Athletes all 
Visit the schools today 


Saturday, November 22, 1924 
Community Day 
Service to community, State and Nation is the 
duty of every citizen 


1 Equality of opportunity in education for 
every American boy and girl 
2 Better rural schools 
3 Adequate public library service for every 
community 
4 A community’s concern for education meas- 
ures its interest in its own future 
5 Good roads build a community 
Slogans — Get acquainted with your neighbor 
A square deal for the country boy 
and girl 


Children today — citizens tomorrow 


Sunday, November 23, 1924 
For God and Country Day 
Religion, morality and cducation are necessary 
for good government 
1 Education in the home 
2 Education in the school 
3 Education in the church 
Slogan — A Godly nation can not fail 


——_9—— 


New York University Starts 
Broadcasting Program 
New York University has 
radio broadcasting program consisting of a 
course of fifty-four lectures to be broadcasted 
from station WJZ every night except Saturday 
and Sunday from October 7th to December 23d. 
The lectures present educational information 
on such subjects as archeology, politics, home 
economics, geology, biology, economics and the 


inaugurated a 


history and development of civilization. 


Citizens Recognize Heroism 
of Hornell Teachers 


As a tribute to the heroism of the Hornell 
teachers who directed 600 pupils from a burning 
school without injury or disorder the citizens 
of Hornell equipped a rest room in the new 
Lincoln School which has just been completed 
to take the place of the destroyed building. 
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Local History of New York State 
Governors under William and Mary 














Captain Kidd’s residence, also battery, blockhouse and water gate near foot of Wall street 
New York City 


From painting by ©. L. Henry, in possession of Title Guarantee and Trust Company, New York ( 


The most impressive chapter in New York 
colonial history between the going of Nichol- 
son and the coming of Hunter is the Jacob 
Leisler episode. Drawn into the revolt per- 
haps, rather than inciting it, Captain Leisler 
found himself in civil and military control in 
New York City—head of a provisional gov- 
ernment and captain of the fort. Toward the 
close of the year 1689, which saw Leisler 
clothed with this power, a letter from the 
English government was delivered to him, ad- 
dressed to Nicholson, the lieutenant governor 
lately overthrown, or “in his absence, to such 
as for the time being take care for preserving 
the peace and administering the laws in the 
said province of New York.’ This was 
regarded by Leisler as a warrant ior assuming 
the functions and title of lieutenant governor. 
Opposition to his view was met with measures 
which his enemies described as highhanded and 
rebellious. The colony was racked by popular 


disturbance until the arrival from England of 
Governor Henry Sloughter, to whom Leisler 
submitted after a short delay. The trial of 
Leisler and his secretary, Jacob Milborne, for 
high treason speedily followed, ending in a pun 
ishment officially described as “hanging and 
seperateing their heads from their bodyes.” 
There were two brief sessions of a general 
assembly called by Leisler. During Leisler’s 
exercise of office occurred the burning of 
Schenectady and massacre of inhabitants by the 
French and Indians. 

Governor Sloughter’s administration was ter- 
minated on July 23, 1691, by his death. One of 
his acts was to call an assembly, which met 
April 9, 1691. He displayed energy in placing 
the colony in a position of defense against the 
French in Canada and combining the Iroquois 
strength for that end. This policy was main- 
tained by his successor, Richard Ingoldsby, 
commander in chief of the province, who acted 
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as gover: ing officer from July 26, 1691, to 
August 2, 1692, when he gave way to Colonel 
Benjamin Fletcher 

Fletch::'s administration suffered serious 
charges m his successor, but subsequent in 


lightens their burden considerably 


vestigate 
and revenls a party animus in their making. 
One has to do with land grants. <A notorious 
instance was the grant to Captain John Evans 
of tracts in Ulster and Orange counties, 40 
ength and 20 miles in width. When 


miles in 
it was the purpose of a patentee to settle his 
lands as soon as possible with small purchasers 
or tenants, the grant was to public advantage, 
but often in the colonial period lands were 
held and bequeathed for ultimate profit accru- 
ing from the growth of the colony. A dam- 
aging accusation was that Fletcher consorted 
with pirates and employed their services on 
the seas. Fletcher said that he had given com- 
missions to certain captains to do service 
against the king’s enemies, and it was no crime 
in him if they turned pirates. He added the 
following information to his defense: 

One Capt" Kid lately arrived here, and pro- 
duced a Commission under the great seal of 
England, for suppressing of Piracy, when he 
many flockt to him from all parts 
men of desperate fortunes and necessitous in 
expectation of getting vast treasure, he sailed 
from hence with 150 men as I am informed 
great part of them are of this province; It is 
generally believed here, they will have money p* 
fas aut nefas, that if he misse of the design 
intended for which he has commission, ‘twill 
not be in Kidd’s power to govern such a hord 
of men under no pay. 

The lawful privateer of war time easily 


was here, 


became the ocean outlaw of peace time. Piracy 
as well as forbidden trade received encourag: 
ment from the maritime populations of Amer- 
ica, and neither could be easily suppressed 
Fletcher, during the war with France, exerted 
himself in protecting the frontiers and ones 
acted with a celerity that gained him from thc 


Five Nations the title of the “Great Swiit 
Arrow.” He received a royal commission as 
Governor of Pennsylvania and authority to 


command the militia of Connecticut and East 
and West Jersey. The purpose was to provide 
against a French invasion of New York, the 
colony most exposed to attack. But the Penn- 
sylvania Quakers had a hatred of war and also 
resented the substitution of royal for propri- 
etary government. It should be added that the 
situation of that province, in the 


- 2 a 
geographical 
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mind of William Penn, made it secure against 
a French invasion. Fletcher succeeded in ob- 
taining only a small levy of money for a 
military purpose. A contest with Connecticut 
ended in a compromise, that colony making a 
contribution of men to the common defense. 
The spirit of its people seems to be accurately 
interpreted in Fletcher’s own words: “Some 
of the wissest have saide wee are not permitted 
to vote for any members of Parliamt, and 
therefore not lyable to theire lawes.” An antici- 
pation of a more memorable declaration! 
Richard Coote, Earl of Bellomont, succeeded 
Benjamin Fletcher in 1698. The strife which 
had created a Leisler and an anti-Leisler fac- 
tion, still ranged. Bellomont favored the 
Leisler party and devoted himself to restoring 
the property and other rights of persons in- 
volved in the Leisler uprising. Further activi- 
ties were concerned with the suppression of 
smuggling and piracy, vacating extravagant 
land grants and strengthening the alliance of 
the colony with the Iroquois. For more than 
a year his residence was in Massachusetts, the 
administration of which had also been intrusted 
to him, and during this period John Nanfan, 
lieutenant governor, administered the govern- 
ment of New York; and after Bellomont’s 
death in 1701, he directed the affairs of the 
province until he was succeeded by Lord Corn- 
bury. The distinguishing feature of Nanfan’s 
administration was a conference with the Five 
Nations at which they conveyed “to the Crown 
of England a tract of land 800 miles long and 
400 miles broad including all their beaver 
hunting,” to be held in trust for them. 


Children’s Book Week 
To Be Held in November 
Cl:ildren’s Book Week will be observed from 
Noverber 9th to 15th. Essay contests based on 
reading plays which the children write about 
books, des ening of bookplates and book posters, 
book parac’s, book pageants and assemblies 
with talks by authors are among the methods 
used in many places to bring reading to the 
attention of chilcren and their parents. Posters 
and suggestions fer the observance of the week 
may be obtained frem the National Association 
of Book Publishers, 334 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 
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New York City Starts Survey of Schools 


New York City has started a survey of its 
school system covering every phase of admin- 
istration and instruction. The scope of the 
survey is set forth in the official resolution of 
the board of education as follows: 

School management with particular respect 
to practice and equipment; character, cost and 
use of new buildings; central office business 
procedure ; teacher recruiting and teacher train- 
ing; course of study, changes and selection of 
textbooks ; prevocational, cooperative, and cen- 
tral office and district supervision of instruction. 

The school survey committee has been asked 
by the board of education to answer the follow- 
ing questions : 

1 What are the chief high spots or excellen- 
cies in the present program of instruction and 
the present method of conducting the school 
system ? 

2 What, if any, business-like steps are we 
failing to take to hasten the construction of 
new buildings ? 

3 Is there any way to secure more efficient 
buildings for the same money or equally effi- 
cient buildings for less money? 

4 Are we making the best educational use 
of our new school buildings and the old 
buildings ? 

5 What, if any, changes are needed in the 
method of administering repair funds? 

6 What headway have we already made and 
insured to eliminate part time? 

7 What are we doing or leaving undone to 
make sure that efficiency of instruction shall 
keep pace with rapidly increasing annual allow- 
ances for instructional salaries and with modern 
best practices ? 

8 Where, if at all, might the supervision of 
instruction be changed in organization or pro- 
cedure for the benefit of teaching ? 


Suggestions Given for Making 
a High School Schedule 
The Federal Bureau of Education has recently 
published a small pamphlet which should be of 
very great help to high school officials respon- 
sible for devising the daily schedule. It is 
Bulletin 1924, no. 15, “The Daily Schedule in 
the High School.” The material in this bul- 
letin is based upon replies from twenty-one 
high schools throughout the country in which 
the enrolment is approximately one thousand 
students each. This bulletin should be of great 
value because it covers a field in which there 
is practically no literature to date. 


9 What possibilities are there of material 
improvement in the methed of recruiting, select 
ing, training and promoting teachers and super 
visors ? 

10 Where, if at all, in the 6-3-3 course is 
there opportunity to save 1 year or more for 
a large percentage of children while still main 
taining or increasing the effectiveness of their 
school work? 

11 What, if any, economies are possible whil 
maintaining efficiency in the handling of sup- 
plies? 

12 What, if any, changes are needed in th 
method of choosing textbooks and in the use 
of visual aids to instruction? 

13 What next steps are desirable in the aim, 
content and wording of our courses of study? 

14 Where, if at all, is it desirable to extend 
the cooperative school method of learning while 
earning in department stores, business offices 
and manufacturing plants and in cooperation 
of schools with museums and libraries? 

15 What, if any, work is the system now 
doing that might be dropped without serious 
injury to educational results? 

16 What, if any, needed work is the system 
failing to do, or failing to expand rapidly 
enough ? 

17 Where is the overhead large enough, too 
small or too large for administration or super 
vision ? 

18 How, if at all, can the auditing depart 
ment be made of greater help in operation 
results ? 

19 How, if at all, can better results be ob 
tained by changes or extensions in the educa 
tional staff's provision for studying best 
practices in our own system and elsewhere: 

20 How can this board be more effective in 
its current study of what is done for children 
and what is done with public money by ou 
school system? 


October 27th Is Anniversary of 
Birthday of Roosevelt 


October 27th is the sixty-sixth anniversary 
of the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt, ex 
plorer, big-game hunter, author, soldier, diplo 
mat and twenty-sixth President of the United 
States. Exercises commemorating the event 
are held each year by many schools. Sugges- 
tions for programs may be obtained from the 
Woman's Roosevelt Memorial Association at 
28 East 20th street, New York City, the birth- 
place of the late President, which has been 
preserved by this association. 
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Notes from the Field 


Kingston has recently placed its half-time 
school medical inspector on full service. 

The laying of the corner stone of the Roose- 
velt Junior High School in Amsterdam took 
place on September 24th. The building will 
accommodate 1200 pupils. 


Assistant Commissioner George M. Wiley 
spoke at the laying of the corner stone of the 
new high school in Mamaroneck on Septem- 
ber 24th. 


With impressive exercises the corner stone 
of the Greenlawn public school was laid on 
September 21st. 

Dr Avery W. Skinner, Director of the Ex- 
aminations and Inspections Division of the 
Department, spoke at the dedication of the 
Charles S. Williams School in Hudson on Sep- 
tember 8th. The school is named in honor of 
the late Charles S. Williams, superintendent of 
schools at Hudson for 18 years. It contains 
twelve classrooms, an auditorium with a capac- 
ity of 500, a teachers’ rest room, a nurse’s 
room and a principal’s office. It was built at 
a cost of $155,000. 

A teachers’ conference of all teachers in the 
second supervisory district of Saratoga county 
was held by the District Superintendent Lou 
Messinger at Ballston Lake on October 6th. 
Among the speakers were E. B. Richards, 
Supervisor of English in the Department; Mrs 
Zara B. Kimmey, Supervisor of Drawing; and 
W. H. Mustaine, Specialist in Physical Train- 
ing. Dr Harlan H. Horner, field secretary of 
the State Teachers Association also addressed 
the teachers. 


\27m-O24-16,500(3282) 


Taxpayers of Homer on September 23d ap- 
propriated $190,000 to build a new high school 
and to remodel the old building as an elemen- 
tary school. 


The new Lincoln Junior High School in 
Jamestown was formally opened for public 
inspection on September 18th. 


The board of education of Oswego has 
established a department of school medical 
inspection and health service and employed a 
full-time physician as its supervisor. All of 
the health activities of the school will be com- 
bined in the new department. 


Assistant Commissioner James Sullivan was 
among the speakers at the laying of the corner 
stone of the new high school in Fort Edward 
on August 4th. Other speakers were District 
Superintendent Rose E. Gibbons and J. Ward 
Russell, president of the Associated School 
Boards and Trustees. 


Aiter 45 years of service as teacher of pen- 
manship and drawing in the Cohoes public 
schools Clara Brown has resigned. The board 
of education accepted her resignation with 
regret and with expressions of appreciation for 
Miss Brown's long and faithful service. 


The $3,500,000 building of the Julia Richman 
High School in New York City was dedicated 
on October Ist. The school is a practical arts 
and commercial high school. The new building 


accommodates 4600 girls. 
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